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harbor, and strikes the eye by its abrupt elevation
and orbicular shape, the outlines being as regular
as if struck off by the sweep of a compass. It
obtained its name from that pagan ceremonial of
the aborigines; for in ancient times, ere our worthy
and pious ancestors routed these heathen from the
land, the hill in question was the grand high place
of Indian worship, and the nocturnal powows upon
its summit were the terror and abomination of the
whole neighborhood. While the savages lingered
in these parts they never failed annually to assemble
on this consecrated mount and practice their mys-
terious orgies, greatly to the scandal and annoyance
of all the Christian folk that dwelt round about, they
having a pious horror of the practice of powowing,
deemed by Cotton Mather as damnable and demo-
niacal. Even when the last of the red men had
disappeared from the country, the scene of their
mystic incantations continued to be regarded with
profound awe. A spirit of the pagan mysteries
dwelt about the spot. Strange sights were seen.
A marvelous legend was current."

The legend as told by Whittier is of a bewitched
Yankee who was taken by his runaway horse to
the top of the hill, into the midst of a spectral
powow of savage ghosts. It is one of a large num-
ber of sketches written by Whittier between the
years 1829 and 1838, which he did not care to have
reproduced in any collection of his works.

As intimated, and as the letters already printed
plainly show, Whittier's interest was divided be-
tween literature and politics; and how strongly the
latter absorbed his attention may be most clearly